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‘Provide 


prompt, 
reliable 
service in 
a friendly 
manner.’ 


A TALK 
WITH THE PMG 


On January 1, Paul N. Carlin became Post- 
master General, succeeding William F. 
Bolger, who retired after 43 years of service. 
In a recent interview, our new PMG an- 
swered some questions posed by the staff of 
Postal Life on behalf of postal people who 
would like to know him better. His remarks 
follow: 

@. As we enter 1985 and you take the helm, 
what do you see as the major strengths of the 
Postal Service? 

A. The major strength of this organization is its 
people ... the quality of our rank-and-file people, 
and the caliber of the leadership that has 
evolved over the last decade. Also, our strong 
record of performance both in handling a bur- 
geoning mail volume and in sustaining service 
standards. That doesn’t mean we can’t be better, 
but it is a strong record. 

It is a record supported by our long history— 
a history that predates our Constitution—of de- 
dicated service to the people of this country. 
There is a common thread that stretches from 
Ben Franklin to me, and that common thread is 
concern for the service we provide our custom- 
ers. That concern is alive in postal employees 
today and I mean to nurture it so that it is even 
stronger tomorrow. 

The transition from Mr. Bolger to myself is not 
a case where a new chief executive officer is 
taking over a troubled situation. On the con- 
trary. This is a well-run organization, and the 
task is to continue the momentum that is already 
there. 

Q@. Nonetheless, you must have identified some 
aspects of the organization that you intend to 
single out for priority attention. 

A. | believe that a chief executive officer pro- 
vides direction—and thrust. I’ve thought a great 
deal about the direction we must pursue. I want 
us to provide prompt, reliable, economical ser- 
vice to our customers in a friendly manner. If 
you look at the Postal Reorganization Act, you 
will find those first three words—“prompt, reli- 
able, economical.” But, for us to be fully effec- 
tive, our services must be provided “in a friendly 
manner.” 


That statement includes al/ of our customers: 
the customers we meet across the doorsill, 
across the counter and at the back dock. Also 
included as “customers” are the people within 
our organization with whom we interact. And I 
include a third group .. . the national organiza- 
tions, the unions and our major suppliers. That’s 
what I mean by improving working relationships 
with our customers. 

Q@. As a veteran postal manager, do you see any 
conflict between providing quality service on 
the one band and living within a tight budget 
on the other band? 

A. No, I don’t see the conflict. What I’m talking 
about is doing what we say we are going to do, 
and doing the job right in the first place. In 
many instances, we are spending a lot of money 
on rehandling unnecessarily because we didn’t 
do the job right in the first place. I’m talking 
about making quality control everybody’s re- 
sponsibility. I want to challenge every single per- 
son in this organization to do the very best that 
he or she can. 

All great organizations have one thread, and 
that thread is constancy of purpose. You can go 








through a whole litany of organizations from 
IBM all the way to Bear Bryant, when he was 
football coach at the University of Alabama. The 
great ones follow a consistency of direction. For 
the Postal Service, as I see it, it comes down to 
three words: “Serve the customer”. . . keeping in 
mind that the word “customer” includes people 
both within and outside the organization. 

@. What needs to be done by management and 
by the unions in order to improve manage- 
ment-employee relations in the Postal Service? 
A. What's called for here is a process of growth, 
as the Postal Service, the heads of our manage- 
ment organizations and the heads of our unions 
learn to relate better one to another. This is a 
continuous, growing process, and I intend to do 
everything I can to nurture it. In this regard, Em- 
ployee Involvement/Quality of Work Life is very 
important. 


As Employee Involvement gains momentum .. . 


as it continues to evolve over the next couple 
of decades, I think it will become key to the way 
we deal with one another. And I’m talking here 
about a fundamental change in the way we inter- 
act with one another. And by the way, I think 
Employee Involvement must also include our 




































non-bargaining unit people, including postmas- 
ters, supervisors, managers, and all of our techni- 
cal, clerical, support-type people. 

@. Under your leadership, the Central Region 
has developed a reputation as having the 
strongest commitment to Employee Involve- 
ment. Do you intend to make the same type of 
commitment Service-wide, and do you think 
EU/QWL is really going to work in the Postal 
Service? 

A. It is going to work. And, yes, I will be en- 
couraging managers at every level to contribute 
to that process. There are tangible and quantita- 
tive things we can do like completing mechani- 
zation and automation. But, it’s the qualitative 
and intangible things that will pay off in the long 
run, like managing smarter and doing the job 
right the first time. You don’t just suddenly say ‘We learn 
one day, “OK, today we begin doing it.” Employ- 

ee Involvement is an attitudinal change .. . it’s a how to treat 


change in the way people relate with one the custom- 


another. er better by 
When you think what's meant by the phrase__ first learn- 
“Serve the customer,” you have to ask yourself, ing how to 


“Who is my customer?” The first customer each treat one 
of us has is ourself. Treat yourself well. And I another 
treat the people who work for me the way / 9 
would like to be treated. I treat my peers the better. 
way I would like to be treated. I treat my boss 
the way I'd like to be treated. And the same goes 
for my product and my service. . .1 provide them 
to others the way I would want to have them 
provided to me. Now, that’s a fundamental 
change in the nature of our relationship, one 
person to another. 
I know that you cannot separate how you 
treat one another inside the organization from 
the way you treat people outside the organiza- 
tion . . . the customer. And that’s my ultimate 
concern ... how we treat the customer. After 
all, that is why our organization exists. We must 
be sensitive to our customers’ needs because 
they are the source of our own growth and 
robust health. We learn how to treat the custom- 
er better by first learning how to treat one 
another better. That is my philosophy. 


Continued next page 





‘Great or- 
ganizations 
have an at- 

titude that 

says: We 
encourage 
ideas...’ 


Continued from page 3 

@. What are the keys to successful manage- 
ment? 

A. | believe in accountability. I expect a lot 
from people. I expect them to give the very best 
they have. I also believe in the importance of 
every individual in an organization. 

Do you know who is a very important person 
to me in this organization? The custodian. I've 
been into a large number of facilities over the 
last 52 years, and I can tell the minute I walk 
into one whether it is a well-run outfit. I can tell 
whether their ODIS is good, their sick-leave per- 
formance is good, and so on. I can tell it by the 
quality of their housekeeping. If that floor is neat 
and clean, | invariably find that everything else 
in that operation works well. If the custodian is 
important to the manager of that office, then ev- 
eryone else in that organization is important. If 
you say the custodian isn’t important, then no- 
body is important 
@. You have developed a reputation for valu- 
ing the personal touch in your dealings with 
subordinates. It is said that you place a high 
value on the individual and bis or ber worth. 
How can you and the Postal Service maintain 
that attitude as we become increasingly 
mechanized and automated? 

A. You work at it. I don’t know any other way. 
When we get new pieces of machinery we must 
ask ourselves: What can it do for us? How can 
we make it so that it doesn’t dehumanize the 
individual? And I just don’t know any other way 


to do it but to taik about it—thoroughly. And 
when people have ideas . . . then find a way to 
implement the best and most practical of those 
ideas. 

Nonetheless, it must be recognized that we 
are a public service agency on the one hand and 
a business competitor in other business seg- 
ments. This unique position does impose some 
restraints on our ability to experiment and try 
new approaches, which is not found in private 
sector organizations. However, even with a rec- 
ognition of those real constraints, we do have 
plenty of room within which to try new ideas. 
Whenever those constraints exist, we need to 
better explain them, so that creativity is not 
stifled. 

Great organizations have an attitude that says: 
We encourage ideas . . . we want ideas. That’s an 
area where we can do better in the Postal Ser- 
vice. Because too often ideas get snuffed out be- 
fore we realize their worth. 

Q@. How do you think the American public per- 
ceives the Postal Service? 

A. The strength of this organization is trust. The 
American public appreciates our organization. 
People have an awful lot of confidence that 
when they give us a letter, it’s going to be deliv- 
ered and it’s going to be delivered promptly. 
There are some areas where we have problems 

.. and we want to have fewer of those. But 
people trust us. They give us, literally, hundreds 
of millions of dollars in documents and money 
every single day, because our customers trust us. 


OUR NEW PMG: A man who knows the business 


When the Governors of the Postal Service 
chose Paul N. Carlin as the 66th Postmaster 
General, they selected a man with a broad 
background in Postal Service—and public 
service. 

Carlin, a 15-year veteran of the Postal Service, 
is the third career employee to hold its top post. 

He comes to the position from the Central Re- 
gion, where, as Regional Postmaster General, he 
was responsible for postal operations in 13 states 
for nearly four years. Earlier he had served as 
Regional Postmaster General for the Eastern Re- 
gion, and in a number of high-level positions in 
Headquarters. 

Carlin, 53, joined the Postal Service in 1969 as 
Executive Assistant to then Postmaster General 


Winton M. Blount. In 1970, he received 

the Postal Service’s highest honor, the 
Benjamin Franklin Award, for his leadership in 
the development of the Postal Reorganization 
Act, the law that created the Postal Service. 

He followed with many other outstanding ac- 
complishments. To name two, for example: As a 
senior manager in Employee and Labor Rela- 
tions, he conceived and implemented the Man- 
agement Action Series (MAS), a systematic ap- 
proach for providing new supervisors and mana- 
gers with job-related training. And, as Assistant 
Postmaster General for Employee Relations 
(1975-1979), under his leadership the Postal 
Career Executive Service (PCES) was created. 

Prior to joining the Postal Service, Carlin 





Now, if you have an organization that has that 
fundamental type of value . . . that starting point 
... you have a solid bedrock to build on. 

@. You are only the third career postal employ- 
ee to become Postmaster General. You bave an 
extremely impressive background. But what 
would you single out as the personal attribute 
that best qualifies you to be PMG? 

A. My abiding faith in fundamental values that 
go to the worth of the individual. I am con- 
vinced—and this conviction has been supported 
time and time again in my postal career—that 
postal people want to do the very best job they 
can, every day. We need only provide the cli- 
mate that allows and encourages them to do just 
that. 

Q@. At some point in the future you will look 
back on your term as Postmaster General. What 
accomplishments do you want to be remem- 
bered for? 

A. | want to be remembered for providing 
people an opportunity to grow. I want to reach 
the point that, when people look at the Postal 
Service, they say, “That is one of the best-man- 
aged corporations in America.” I want us to be- 
come a model—first for the public sector and 
later for the private sector—of a well-run organi- 
zation. And I don't mean that just from a man- 
agerial point of view. I mean the job every single 
person does. And I’m going to work hard to see 
that we get there. Sure, it sounds like an elusive 
target. It isn’t. I know we can do it. 8 


served two years of active duty with the Army as 
an infantry officer stationed in Germany; as Assis- 
tant City Manager; Fulbright Professor; university 
administrator and legislative representative for 
several national organizations. 

Born in San Diego, CA, Carlin earned 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in Public Admin- 
istration at the University of Wyoming, where he 
graduated with highest honors. 

In announcing Carlin’s appointment as PMG, 
Board of Governors Chairman John R. McKean 
said, “No responsibility entrusted to us is more 
important than choosing the individual best 
qualified to lead this institution . .. We are con- 
vinced that Paul Carlin has the proven ability to 
lead .. . He is a superb and innovative adminis- 
trator.” & 
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NEW DEPUTY 
PMG 


Jackie A. Strange is the newly appointed 
Deputy Postmaster General of the United 
States, the highest rank ever held by a 
woman in the Postal Service. 

In announcing his recommendation for the 
appointment, Postmaster General Carlin de- 
scribed Strange as a “motivator and an energizer 
of people who has strong interpersonal skills 
and has established excellent labor-management 
relationships in the Southern Region.” 

Strange, who succeeded Jim Finch, had been 
Regional Postmaster General for the Southern 
Region since February 1983. Prior to going to 
Memphis she was Assistant Postmaster General 
for the Procurement and Supply Department at 
Headquarters. She also served as District Man- 
ager of the Kentuckiana Postal District and held 
a variety of other management positions since 
joining the Postal Service in 1946. 

She has received many postal awards and cita- 
tions, including the Postal Career Executive Ser- 
vice Special Achievement Award. In 1982, 
Strange was named to World Who's Who of 
Women and honored as a Distinguished Ameri- 
can Penwoman. 8 











Four million 
people a 
year will 

have a 


chance to 
see how we 
operate. 
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THE USPS 
GOES ON 
DISPLAY 


Chicago’s Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, already the city’s most popular sight- 
seeing attraction, now packs added appeal 
for postal people. In November, its main 
floor became home to three USPS-oriented 
attractions: a 1,500-square-foot permanent 
exhibit that pays tribute to the technology, 
logistics and people involved in delivering 
the nation’s mail; a circa-1910 post office on 
the museum's popular “Yesterday’s Mair 
Street;” and a contract postal station selling 
philatelic items and souvenirs. 

Currently, some four million people a year 
visit the 51-year-old museum, which has 


pioneered in designing exhibits that are as enter- 


taining as they are educational. 

Now—in addition to a chance to descend in a 
miner’s “cage” to a working coal mine, to 
explore the wonders of a walk-through heart, 
and to prowl through a captured World War II 
German submarine—visitors have the opportu- 
nity to see how today’s Postal Service functions 
and gain an appreciation for our colorful past. 

In the “Delivering the Mail” exhibit, the sights 
and sounds of a sectional center facility’s busiest 
hours come alive for museum-goers through life- 
size photos and models and mini-movies on 
video. Visitors get a chance to try their hand at 
sorting and delivering mail and can tap into 
computers to learn their own ZIP + 4 code or to 
get information about postal products. 

In the same area, they'll spot the familiar faces 
of former Postmasters Harry S. Truman and Ab- 
raham Lincoln and learn some of the postal his- 
tory connected with antique postal equipment 
and records. And, a short stroll to the south side 
of the main floor will bring them to “Yesterday’s 
Main Street,” where a post office has joined the 
facades of circa-1910 buildings that line a 
cobblestone street. 

The additions were sponsored by the Postal 
Service and assembled under the supervision of 
USPS Historian Rita Moroney. And “everything is 
authentic,” promises Moroney, who spent a year 
scouring post offices across the country to lo- 
cate the proper antiques. & 


Photos by Patrick S. McCabe 
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Clockwise from top left: (1) The Museum of Science and 

Industry is the world’s largest and most popular museum devoted to 
explaining the laws of science and how technology applies to industry 
and everyday life. (2) Post offices and individuals across the country 
contributed the antique postal equipment, old photographs and 
record books that explain the history of the U.S. Postal Service. 

A highlight in the collection is a rural delivery wagon with 
wood-burning stove used in South Dakota from 1921 to 1957. 

(3) Displays created for the exhibit help make learning fun for the 
whole family. Among them are computer quizzes on U.S. stamps and 
USPS history and a terminal that will display the ZIP +4 code 

for any address in the country. (4) Most camera-toting families 

take advantage of the opportunity to photograph each other as 

a turn-of-the-century letter carrier. 


Continued next page 





Continued from page 7 
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letter Sorting Machine 


Opposite page, clock-wise from left: (Photos 1 and (4) “Yesterday’s Main Street,” already a popular 

2) In this game, a youngster finds it’s not easy to attraction, now has a circa-1910 post office. 

walk a letter carrier’s route while facing such Above: After a few minutes of trying to sort mail 

possible hazards as hostile dogs and a sudden on this letter-sorting-machine trainer, visitors 

downpour. (3) A contract station offers souvenirs, come away with a profound respect for distribution 

such as philatelic items and a collection-box bank. clerks—and a lasting awareness of the need for 
legible ZIP Codes. 
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Handling the rate complaint 


lt is an American rite (and, yes, an American right) to grouse 
when the Postal Service raises its rates. On February 17, 
First-Class postage goes up two cents. Prepare yourselves! 


Here are five verbal Rolaids to soothe the 
discomfort that can result from sudden 
swallowing of a rate increase. Administered 
with sympathy, they'll go a long way toward 
making a change in the cost of postage 
easier to digest. Dispense them as often as 
needed for lasting relief. 

1. The cost of the First-Class stamp has 
not changed for almost three and a half 
years now. How many other products and ser- 
vices can you say that about? 

Since the last increase, November 1, 1981, the 
Consumer Price Index has risen by nearly 13 
percent. Yet the 22-cent First-Class stamp repre- 
sents only a 10-percent increase. 


Since December 1975, when the 13-cent First- 


Class rate became effective, the cost of living in 
the U.S. has climbed by more than 90 percent, 
while the cost of a postage stamp has gone up 
69.2 percent. 

2. Avoiding the “candy bar syndrome.” 
Thanks to inflation, Americans have gotten used 
to paying more for less. For instance, in 1969 a 
Hershey bar cost 10 cents and weighed 1.5 
ounces; today, it costs 35 cents for 1.45 ounces. 

Not so for mail service. The price of First- 


Class Mail will go to 22 cents, but the Postal Ser- 


vice will continue to provide six-day-a-week de- 
livery of First-Class Mail to anyone in the United 
States. 


3. Still a bargain at 22 cents. Norwegians 
already pay the equivalent of 29 cents to mail a 
First-Class letter. West Germans pay 27 cents 
and Canadians 24 cents. Few Western industri- 
alized nations offer lower postal rates than ours. 


4. Eliminating the “hidden price” of mail. 
As recently as 1970, the American taxpayer 
picked up the tab for 24 percent of the Post Of- 
fice’s budget. That was a drain on the U.S. Trea- 
sury, and amounted to a big “hidden price” on 
top of what Americans were paying in postage. 

Today, the direct taxpayer subsidy for Postal 
Service operations has ended. The 22-cent stamp 
covers the full cost of processing and delivering 
a letter. That means you pay only for the mail 
service you actually use. 

5. Sharing the burden fairly. The 22-cent 
First-Class stamp has received the lion’s share of 
publicity. Bear in mind, though, that increases 
are set for all classes of mail—and that includes 
third-class advertising mail (the increase for 
third-class regular bulk mail is 13.8 percent, 
compared to the 10-percent increase for a First- 
Class letter.) Everyone will contribute a fair 
share toward our increased income needs. 


6. Working for tomorrow today. We want 
to make this rate increase the last one for a long 
time. The automated equipment we are in- 
troducing and, most importantly, the success of 
the ZIP + 4 program will allow us to hold down 
our costs and will significantly delay the need 
for another increase. Obviously, nobody wel- 
comes a postage increase—however modest and 
warranted it might be. After all, each penny we 
add to the price of mailing a letter makes alter- 
native forms of communication that much more 
attractive. But when you step back and put the 
22-cent stamp in perspective, it looks pretty 


+ darn good. & 


Reprinted courtesy of Jim Borgman © Cincinnati Enquirer/King Features 





A SUMMARY OF POSTAGE RATES & 
EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 17, 1985 


NEXT DAY EXPRESS MAIL SERVICE: 
Guaranteed service between major U.S. cities or 
your money back.* Articles received by 5 p.m. at 
a postal facility offering Express Mail Service will 
be delivered by 3 p.m. the next day or, if you 
prefer, your shipment can be picked up as early 
as 10 a.m. the next business day. 

®@ Express Mail Post-Office-to-Post-Office Service: 
2 pounds or less, any zone- $8.60 

Over 2 pounds through 5 pounds, 

any zone-$10.70 

@ Express Mail Post-Office-to-Addressee Service: 
2 pounds or less, any zone- $10.75 

Over 2 pounds through 5 pounds, 

any zone-$12.85 

Rates include Insurance, Shipment Receipt and 
Record of Delivery at the destination post office. 
Express Mail Service is available for any mailable 
articles up to 70 pounds. Consult Postmaster for 
other Express Mail Services and rates. 

* The Postal Service will refund, upon application to originat- 
ing office, the postage for any Express Mail shipments not 


meeting the service standard except those delayed by strike 
or work stoppage. 


FIRST-CLASS LETTER RATES 


ROE RIOR rccceeen keen 22 cents 
Each QOGICIGIRRE CURBS nosccccccccscisccccsnacsosnsossee 17 cents 

Pieces not Pieces not 

over (oz.) Rate over (oz.) Rate 

| Gp rae ser coil se, 0.22 FF essticteateioabaans 1.24 

2 .nieimancgiink 0.39 Ti cshchiobeoesblaneanata 1.41 

5 .ccicten Mboncotaeies 0.56 F dediasclalsancots 1.58 

4 cnctomgeenne 0.73 Ras a 1.75 

5 takes 0.90 Rk cecssovineasietibin eas 1.92 

6 wiccneganoes 1.07 fb pe PIRIBA od 2.09 


* For pieces over i2 ounces see First-Class Zone Rated 
(Priority) Mail rates. 


FIRST-CLASS CARD RATES 
Single postal cards that are sold by the post of- 
fice or single post cards ................... 14 cents each 


SECOND-CLASS 

(Newspapers and periodicals with second-class 

privileges.) The applicable single-piece third- or 
fourth-class rate must be paid on copies mailed 
by the public. 


FIRST-CLASS ZONE RATED (PRIORITY) MAIL 


Wi. over 
12 oz. 
but not Local 


over 1,2, Zone Zone Zone’ Zone 


(os.)* and 3 4 5 6 7 
1 240 240 240 2.40 2.40 
2 240 240 240 24 2.40 
3 2.74 316 3.45 3.74 3.96 
4 53. = COS. OS 4S CAG 
5 3.61 432 486 5.27 581 
6 4.15 508 5.71 6.31 6.91 
7 458 566 639 7.09 7.80 
8 500 86623 = 7.07 787 = «8.68 
9 543 6.81 7.76 866 9.57 
10 5.85 739 «6844 8609944 810.45 
15 7.97 10.28 1186 1336 8 1487 





Zone 
8 
2.40 
2.40 
4.32 
5.43 
6.37 
7.66 
8.67 
9.68 
10.69 
11.70 
16.75 


parcels weighing less than 15 pounds and measuring over 84 


inches in length and girth combined are chargeable with a minimum rate 
addressed. 


equal to that for a 15-pound parcel for the zone to which 


THIRD CLASS SINGLE-PIECE RATE 


2) k,n 0.22 Over 6 to 8 02. ........... 0.98 
Over 1 OD 2 OE, sicsscins: 0.39 Over 8 to 10 oz. ......... 1.08 
Over 2 to 3 02. .......... 0.56 Over 10 to 12 oz. ....... 1.18 
Over 3 to 4 02. .......... 0.73 Over 12 to 14 oz. ....... 1.28 
Over 4 to 6 02. .......... 0.88 Over 14 but 

less than 16 027. ........... 1.38 


Note: When the postage rate computed at the 
single piece third-class rate is higher than any 
fourth-class rate for which the matter and the 
mailing could qualify, except for weight, the 
lower fourth-class rate should be paid. 


FOURTH-CLASS (PARCEL POST) ZONE RATE 
For weight and size limits consult Postmaster 

@ NONMACHINABLE SURCHARGE: a parcel 
mailed to a ZIP Code destination outside the 
BMC service area for your post office is subject 
to a surcharge of $0.90 in addition to the rate 
shown in this table if: A It is nonmachinable ac- 
cording to the standards prescribed in Domestic 
Mail Manual section 753 or B. It weighs more 
than 35 pounds. 

® WITHIN (INTRA-BMC) BMC DISCOUNT: a 
parcel mailed to a ZIP Code destination for de- 
livery within the BMC service area for your post 
office is eligible for a discount of $0.16 from the 
rate shown in this table. (Check with your Post- 
master for ZIP Codes. ) 


Continued on next page 








A SUMMARY OF POSTAGE RATES & 
EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 17, 1985 


FOURTH-CLASS ZONE RATE continued 


Zone Zone Zone Zone Zone Zone Zone 
1-2 3 = 5 6 7 8 

141 1.51 1.66 189 2.13 2.25 2.30 
149 165 187 2.21 2.58 2.99 3.87 
1.57 1.78 2.08 2.54 3.03 3.57 4.74 
1.65 1.92 2.29 2.86 3.47 4.16 5.62 
1.74 2.05 2.50 3.18 3.92 4.74 6.49 
1.82 2.19 2.71 3.51 4.37 5.32 7.36 
1.90 2.32 2.92 3.83 482 5.91 8.25 
1.99 246 3.13 4.15 5.26 649 9.12 
2.07 2.59 3.34 448 5.71 7.07 19.00 
2.13 2.70 3.49 4.71 6.03 7.49 10.62 
2.20 2.799 3.65 494 6.34 7.89 11.23 
2.26 2.89 3.79 5.15 663 8.27 11.78 
2.32 2.98 3.92 5.35 6.90 8.62 12.30 
2.37 3.06 4.04 5.54 7.15 8.94 12.79 
2.42 3.14 416 5.71 7.39 9.25 13.24 
2.48 3.22 4.27 5.88 7.61 9.54 13.67 
2.52 3.29 438 6.03 7.83 9.81 14.08 
‘ 2.57 3.36 448 6.18 8.03 10.07 14.46 
2.21 2.62 3.43 4.58 6.33 8.22 10.32 14.83 


SPECIAL SERVICES-DOMESTIC MAIL ONLY 
All fees in addition to postage 

® Insurance 

For coverage against loss or damage 

Liability Fee 
SU NID ssccssnsnseteivsienieininietiintaniieiiasimsiea 0.50 
I TT sinicsaiccconnavesnsciniditanetiatiiniasaatapinemiiannt 1.10 
Re BR IU sinienisesncsthicnceprteaiclsnleielsnlelanietgininiaiioninle 1.40 
I I cones essrsartnssssnaahibinemcaaticecnissoucinica tac esiak 1.80 
NE FP BI iicsieninscnnssnnsicihsiieneseaitpaninahasligetenssiiaiontinibe 2.10 
I RI siciscakcsensncniaidibalen vicipaaininenealnmiaii 3.00 
PE a ch 3.70 
400.01 to 500...... nisitieaneassisiicaitbesisiidhimsuatianinabenitindtiii 4.40 
® Registry 

For maximum protection and security 


Articles Articles not 
covered by covered by 
Postal Postal 
Insurance 
3.55 
3.80 
4.15 


Value 
$0.01 to 100 
100.01 to 500 3.90 
500.01 to 1000 4.25 
* For higher values, consult Postmaster 


insurance 


3.60 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES 

All fees in addition to postage 
| Ree ees) a eee mee 0.75 
Certificate of Mailing 

® Additional services for Insured, Certified and 
Registered Mail: 

Restricted Delivery* 

Return Receipts* 

Requested at time of mailing: 

Showing to whom and when delivered 
Showing to whom, when and address 


where delivered 

Requested after mailing: 

Showing to whom and when delivered 
* Not available for mail insured for $25 or less 
# COD 

Consult Postmaster for fee and mailing condi- 
tions 

® SPECIAL HANDLING 

(Third- and fourth-class only) 

10 pounds and less 

More than 10 pounds 

®@ SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Class Not 
of over 
Mail 2 lbs. 
First-Class 2.95 
All others 3.10 


@ MONEY ORDERS 
$0.01 to 25 

25.01 to 700 
APO-FPO 

$0.01 to 700 


SIZE STANDARDS FOR DOMESTIC MAIL 
®@ MINIMUM SIZE 
Pieces which do not meet the following require- 
ments are prohibited from the mails: 

A. All pieces must be at least .007 of an inch 
thick, and 

B. All pieces (except for keys and identifica- 
tion devices) which are inch or less thick 
must be: Rectangular in shape, at least 32 in- 
ches high and at least 5 inches long 


Note: Pieces greater than s inch thick can be mailed even if 
they measure less than 32 by 5 inches. 


® NON STANDARD MAIL 

All First-Class Mail weighing one ounce or less 
and all single-piece rate third-class mail weighing 
one ounce or less is nonstandard (and subject to 
a $0.10 surcharge in addition to the applicable 
postage and fees) if: 

1. Any of the following dimensions are ex- 
ceeded: Length-11'/2 inches, height-6'% inches, 
thickness-' inch, or 

2. The piece has a height to length (aspect) 
ratio which does not fall between 1 to 1.3 and 1 
to 2.5 inclusive. (The aspect ratio is found by 
dividing the length by the height. If the answer 
is between 1.3 and 2.5 inclusive, the piece has a 
standard aspect ratio.) @ 
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Our new 
look in 
window service 


Thousands of clerks will soon find automation at hand 


During the next three years more than 
20,000 window clerks will join the world of 
bits, bytes and floppy discs as they shift 
from manual to automated modes of opera- 
tion. Their new micro-computers, known as 
Integrated Retail Terminals (IRTs), will con- 
tain such conveniences as electronic scales, 
programmable calculators and display 
screens that flash information to both clerks 
and customers. The units are designed to 
speed transactions and eliminate errors. But 
those who have already had a chance to use 
them say that their IRT offers an even more 
important benefit: It gives them more time 
to be polite to customers. 

William Thomas, general manager of the Deliv- 
ery and Retail Policy Division at Headquarters, 
says the equipment is simple to operate and the 
transition from one system to the other should 
be as smooth as cream. “Clerks who are already 
proficient in their jobs need only about eight 
hours of training on an IRT,” he says. 

Along with their IRTs, clerks receive floppy 
discs that contain all data needed to conduct 
business, such as rates and fee (both domestic 
and international), special-services, money-order 
and meter information. When any of the data 
becomes obsolete—because of changes in rates 
or mailing requirements, for example—the MSC 
supplies replacement discs containing up-to-the- 


minute programmed information. 

Robert Dorsey, a window clerk in the L’Enfant 
Plaza Station in Washington, DC, has had a 
couple of years to become comfortable with the 
new terminology. L’Enfant was the first office in 
the country to automate, and when it was re- 
modeled to accommodate the new equipment, 
its innovative design became a standard for 
other offices’ modernization plans. 

On a typical workday, Dorsey takes his posi- 
tion behind a blue and white counter and acti- 
vates his computer. Then, he inserts the program 
disc and greets his first customer. Making sure to |f’s easy 


look directly at the woman approaching his sta- 

tion, he asks, “May I help you?” — 
Station Superintendent Gretchen McKinney 

looks pleased. “Our clerks realize that nice sur- with a 

roundings and quick, accurate service are not floppy 

enough,” she says, “and that it only takesamo- disc. 


ment to establish friendly contact before getting 
on with the transaction.” 

Dorsey takes the customer’s package and 
places it on the scale. Then begins a three-way 
communication between clerk, customer and 
computer, putting together all information 
needed to complete a transaction. 

The electronic scale has already instantly dis- 
played the package’s weight, so all the computer 
needs now are the customer’s choice of delivery 

Continued on next page 
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Continued from page 13 

method (Parcel Post, First- or third-class), the 

first three digits of the recipient’s ZIP Code (to 

find the zone) and any special handling instruc- 

tions (insurance, registry, return receipt). 
When that information 

has been fed to the com- 

puter, Dorsey presses his 

“TOTAL” key and the com- 

puter does the rest. The 

amount of postage instantly 

appears simultaneously on 

the computer screen in 

front of Dorsey and on the 

monitor screen in front of 

the customer. When pay- 


Photo by Patrick S. McCabe 


ment is offered, pressing another key will tell 
how much change the customer has coming. 
And, if the person should ask, Dorsey punches 
the key that says, “receipt” and up pops a dated 
tabulation printed on paper tape. At the end of 
the transaction, the IRT even says, “Thank you” 
and Dorsey says “Thank you,” too. 

The average computer-assisted transaction 

takes a minute or less. 

There are other ways the IRT makes 
Dorsey’s job easier. He no longer has to 
leaf through different postal manuals to 
quote prices; handling international mail is 
a snap because the display screen automati- 
cally tells which customs forms are re- 
quired and foreign rates are at his finger- 
tips; and the old bugaboo, the Daily Finan- 
cial Report, is now produced at the end of 
the day simply by pressing a key. 
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In 1982, under the Window Automation Plan, And there is more good news on the way. Be- 
1,500 IRTs were placed for testing in selected fore deployment has reached its third or perhaps 
model offices (postal facilities that meet high even its second phase, the Delivery Services De- 
standards of customer and delivery service ). partment is confident that research and develop- 
Now, further deployment—to offices having ment will have been completed on a more 
three or more window positions—is scheduled sophisticated generation of automated equip- 
to take place in three phases: During the first ment for larger facilities. As the larger offices re- 
phase, 5,000 units are to be installed by the end _ ceive the more elaborate systems, plans call for 
of Fiscal Year 1985; during the second phase, redeploying the IRTs to two-window offices. 
10,000 units by the end of FY All in all, for window clerks 














1986; and during the third phase, ”~ 
7,790 by the end of 1987. 
Last December, the postal 
Board of Governors approved 
$26 million for purchase and © ce 
installation of the first 5,000 ag 
units. By October 1,250 will 
go to the Central Region, 
500 each to the Eastern and 
Northeast Regions, and 1,375 
each to the Southern and 
Western Regions. 


and their customers, the fu- 
ture is looking very bright. 8 
—Catherine Courtney 


Robert Dorsey has been using 
the new equipment for several 
years. 


‘. 
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Aleck at how we did in FY 84 


Facts and figures from the Postmaster General’s Annual 
Report to the Board of Governors on USPS performance 
during the fiscal year that ended September 30, 1984. 


Achieving the break-even goal 

Our strong financial performance during the first 
part of the year better than balanced losses of 
$456 million in the latter part, and we ended 
the year with a net income of $117 million. 

This amount, which would cover the USPS 
payroll for only two and a half days, was our 
third consecutive surplus and our fourth since 
1979. Its achievement means that, during the 


past eight years, the Postal Service essentially has 
met its goal of breaking even financially. 

For the second consecutive year, we received 
no taxpayer subsidies for operating purposes. 
The $879 million which Congress appropriated 
in Fiscal Year 1984 for Revenue Forgone al- 
lowed reduced rates for non-profit mailers and 
certain other users of the mail, and free mail for 
the blind. 


> 


Volume soared 

We handled 131 billion pieces of mail—/2 bil- 
lion pieces more than in fiscal 1983 and an all- 
time-record 10.2 percent increase. 

Every class of mail showed volume increases: 
® First-Class Mail gained 6.5 percent (an addi- 
tional 4.2 billion pieces), 

® Third-class mail registered a walloping 18.4- 
percent increase (an additional 7.5 billion 
pieces), 

® Fourth-class rose 5.6 percent (31.5 million 
more pieces), 

® Second-class mail increased 3.3 percent (303 
million pieces). 

® Express Mail Service volume jumped 19 per- 
cent to 45.7 million pieces (including govern- 
ment mail ). 








But costs climbed, too 

Postal expenses—the cost of handling the mail— 
rose 9.4 percent during the year, or $2.3 billion, 
to $26.4 billion. 





Automation advanced 

During 1984, 150 optical character readers 
(OCRs) in 111 sites and 92 bar code sorters 
(BCSs) were accepted and installed in 60 major 
mail processing centers across the country. 
Combined with automated equipment delivered 
last year, this brings the total of OCRs to 252 at 
118 sites. An additional 403 OCRs and 452 BCSs 
will be installed between 1986 and 1989. 








In addition, 89 multi-position flat sorters were 
installed in 1984, bringing the total to 236 in 
124 facilities. The equipment processes a na- 
tional average of 857 pieces per work hour, 
compared to 550 pieces per work hour manu- 
ally, and saved the Postal Service $89 million 
during the year. 


Continued on next page 
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Continued from page 17 
Another year of working smarter 
Since the year the Postal Reorganization Act was 
passed, mail volume has risen by 55 percent 
while our work force has declined by 5.3 per- 
cent. The Postal Service now delivers 46.7 bil- 
lion more pieces of mail than it did in 1970, to 
19 million additional addresses, and with 39,093 
fewer employees. 

The gains in postal productivity have real sig- 
nificance for the American consumer. They re- 


sulted from streamlined operations, moderniza- 
tion and business mailer programs such as Pre- 
sort (more than 50 billion pieces of mail were 
presorted in fiscal 1984). 

These advances enable us to work “smarter” 
and thereby surpass the productivity achieve- 
ments of any other postal system in the world. 
In turn, our productivity gains allow our rates to 
remain among the lowest of any industrialized 
nation in the world. 
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First-Class service! 

We provided overnight service for 95 percent of 
all stamped First-Class Mail destined for local de- 
livery—the vast majority of this mail—and pro- 
vided service in the 96-percent range during the 
second half of the year. 

Polls showed increased public satisfaction 
with mail service. An April 1984 National Track- 
ing Study found that 80 percent of those ques- 
tioned were favorably impressed with the Postal 
Service and a Roper poll showed that people 
continue to view the Postal Service most favora- 


bly of 12 major federal departments and agencies. 





A second salute for safety 

For the second consecutive year, the Postal Ser- 
vice received the President’s Occupational Safety 
and Health Program Award that recognizes suc- 
cess in providing a safe environment for employ- 
ees. In the last six years, the Postal Service has 
reduced by more than half the number of work- 
days lost to injuries. 8 


THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Presents this 
1983 
AWARD 


he 
Occupational Safety and Health Menagement 
le the 


U.S. POSTAL ees 
¢., L tof an bed 9 record 
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Test your knowledge 


You know more than you think you do about ZIP + 4 


As a postal employee, you have absorbed 
more information than you realize about 
the ZIP + 4 code. Answering this easy-to- 
complete quiz will tell you just how much 
you know already—and let you brush up on 
the information you need to be letter-per- 
fect. 

There is only one correct answer per ques- 
tion, and no trick questions. Just circle “a” or 
“b,” look for the answers in the box at the bot- 
tom of the page and prepare to give yourself a 
well-deserved pat on the back. 

Questions: 

1. What is the ZIP + 4 code? 

a. Current ZIP code and four new numbers. 

b. Current ZIP code plus a hyphen and four new 
numbers. 

2. The first pair of numbers in the four-digit 
add-on represents a “sector,” which can 
identify 

a. The delivery post office or station. 

b. Several blocks, a group of streets, several of- 
fice buildings or a small geographic area. 

3. The second pair of numbers in the add- 
on represents a “segment,” which can iden- 
tify 

a. A Carrier route. 

b. One floor of an office building, one side of a 
street, specific departments in a firm or even 
one or a group of post office boxes. 

4. Why did we introduce the ZIP + 4 code? 
a. To help stabilize postage rates. 

b. To speed up service. 

5. Mail bearing the ZIP + 4 code will be 

a. Delivered faster. 

b. Processed more accurately and efficiently. 

6. Postal employees should use ZIP + 4 
codes 

a. On most official USPS correspondence. 

b. On all official USPS correspondence. 

7. ZIP +4 codes are primarily intended for 
use by business mailers. 

a. True. 

b. False. 

8. We are targeting business mailers for use 
of the ZIP + 4 code because they generate 

a. 1S percent of all mail. 

b. 83 percent of all mail. 

9. Is the use of ZIP + 4 codes mandatory for 


the general public? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

10. When customers ask for their own 
ZIP + 4 codes, what should window clerks 
tell them? 

a. You don’t have to use it, so don’t bother. 

b. You may look it up in the ZIP + 4 state direc- 
tory in the lobby. If you have any difficulty using 
the book, please let me know. 

11. The general public will not receive 
notification of their ZIP + 4 codes from the 
USPS. 

a. True. 

b. False. 

12. When business mailers use the ZIP + 4 
code on volume mailings, they can receive 
discounts of one-half cent (for Presorted 
mail) and nine-tenths of a cent (for non- 
Presorted mail) on 

a. First-Class letter mail only. 

b. First- and third-class mail. 

13. To be eligible for the ZIP + 4 discount, a 
mailing must contain a minimum of 

a. 250 pieces of non-Presort First-Class letter 
mail or 500 pieces of Presorted First-Class letter 
mail. 

b. 2,500 pieces of non-Presort First-Class letter 
mail or 5,000 pieces of Presorted First-Class let- 
ter mail. 

14. Only mail that meets four requirements 
for Optical Character Reader (OCR) reada- 
bility can earn the ZIP + 4 discount. 

a. Yes. 

b. No. 

15. Are there any mail-preparation require- 
ments for a mailer who wants to receive the 
discount? 

a. Yes. For example, the mail must be labeled 
and trayed. 

b. No. 

16. How much of a ZIP + 4 Presort mailing 
must carry ZIP + 4 codes for the mailer to 
receive the ZIP + 4 discount? 

a. 85 percent 

b. 25 percent 

17. How much does the Postal Service 
charge for the ZIP + 4 National Directory 
computer tapes business mailers can use to 





add the ZIP + 4 codes to their address lists? 
a. $1 per thousand addresses. 

b. There is no charge. 

18. How much does the Postal Service 
charge for adding the ZIP + 4 code onto 
printed address lists? 

a. Three cents per address. 

b. There is no charge. 

19. Where can mailers obtain brochures 
explaining the advantages of using the 

ZIP + 4 code? 

a. From the Government Printing Office. 

b. From postmasters, station/branch managers or 
customer service representatives. 

20. Where can postal employees most easily 
find their own ZIP + 4 codes? 

a. By checking the microfilm ZIP + 4 locator in 
their post office. 

b. By looking at the address label on this 
magazine. 


Answers: 

|. b. The hyphen is an important signal for our 
automated equipment. 

2.b 

3. b. 

4. a. With ZIP + 4 code, we can use our auto- 
mated equipment to best advantage and improve 
the efficiency and productivity of the mail pro- 
cessing operation. This will help us hold down 
our costs so that we can extend the period be- 
tween rate increases as much as possible. 

5. b. Our automated equipnient sorts mail more 
than five times faster than multi-position letter 
sorting machines, and with an error rate of less 
than one percent. ZIP + 4 coding is not expected 
to speed up the mail, but it is expected to allow 
us to deliver more mail within standard. 

6. b. All outgoing official correspondence must 
include the ZIP + 4 code. 

pa! 

8. b. Eighty-three percent is a conservative figure 
based on an analysis of mail volume done in 
1979. Furthermore, the same study showed that 
another 11 percent of the mail is sent by indi- 
viduals to businesses, usually in preprinted reply 
envelopes. Thus, 94 percent of our mail is busi- 
ness-oriented. 
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9. b. It’s not mandatory for anyone. 

10. b. We want to encourage voluntary use of 
the ZIP + 4 code, particularly in return addres- 
ses. 

11. a. True. Since the add-on is intended primar- 
ily for use on business mail, no general notifica- 
tion will be made. 

12. a. Only First-Class letter mail can earn the 
rate discount. Some third-class mail carries the 
ZIP + 4 code, but that is because the mailers 
have found other benefits in its use. For exam- 
ple, mailers significantly reduce the number of 
errors in their address lists when they cross- 
match their addresses with the ZIP + 4 National 
Directory. 

13. a. We want to encourage the use of the code 
by all business mailers—large and small. It is to 
their advantage and ours. 

14. a. 

15. a. These requirements and others are listed 
in USPS Notice 189, “ZIP + 4 Benefits and Regu- 
lation Card,” January 1985. 

16. a. 

17 b. 

18. b. In addition, mailers can keep their lists up 
to date by obtaining the entire ZIP + 4 file on 
microfilm available from private vendors or by 
ordering the hard-copy ZIP + 4 code state direc- 
tories from their local post office. 

19. b. 

20. b. Always happy to be of help! & 


What the ZIP +4 code tells us 
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Norfolk letter 
carrier Clyde 
Taylor helped 
his protege 
Pernell 
“Sweetpea” 
Whitaker win 
Olympic 

gold medal. 
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Carrier helps bring home the gold 


While Pernell “Sweetpea” Whitaker was 
boxing his way to an Olympic gold medal 
last summer, his trainer, Clyde Taylor, was 
there cheering him on. But Taylor, a Nor- 
folk, VA, letter carrier, was in Whitaker's 
corner in spirit only. 

Rules at the Summer Games permit only offi- 
cial Olympic coaches at ringside during the 
matches and provide for penalty points if a 
boxer’s regular coach shouts or signals advice 
during a fight. 

So, Taylor and Whitaker’s father were given 
seats in a special box section right up front— 
with Muhammad Ali, Diana Ross, Marvin Hagler, 
Andy Williams and other dignitaries. 

And, while most of the crowd at the sell-out 
event thundered encouragement for the U.S. 
boxer, Taylor remained still and silent through 


ace AS 
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each of his protege’s bouts. 

He could join in the cheering only after the 
132-pound champ won each of his five Olympic 
matches. 

Taylor, a carrier at the Thomas Corner Station 
in Norfolk, has dedicated most of his time off 
during the past 15 years to training under- 
privileged youths in the sport he loves. Twelve 
years ago, he spotted an 8-year-old Pete 
Whitaker scrapping in the street and invited the 
youngster to join his boxing program. 

Whitaker was no overnight success. In fact, he 
lost his first three bouts and Taylor had to talk 
him out of quitting. Neither of them had their 
first inkling of the young fighter’s potential until 
Whitaker, at age 14, won a match with an 18- 
year-old Navy champion. 

Taylor, who learned boxing in the Army and 
at a local college, has coached some 175 young- 
Ssters over the years. He has driven his boys 
around Virginia and to nearby states to give 
them a chance to test themselves against new 
talent. And much of the time, he has dug into his 
own pocket for the funds to finance the trips. 

He says that at least eight of his proteges had 
the raw talent required for championship box- 
ing, but that Whitaker was the only one with the 
dedication to keep up a demanding training 
schedule. 

The young fighter got his unusual nickname in 
a match that took place after his bout with the 
sailor. Boxing fans had started to take notice of 
Pete Whitaker and began cheering him on, yel- 
ling for “Sweet Pete.” But a reporter who 
thought they were shouting “Sweetpea” used the 
nickname in his story and it stuck. 

“I teach defense,” says Taylor of his strategy. 
Recognized for his coaching ability in boxing 
circles, he became better known by the public 
after “Sweetpea” won a gold medal at the Pan 
American games in 1983. The television show, 
“Good Morning America,” heard about Taylor 
and sent a crew to follow him on his route in 
Norfolk. 

Whitaker, who already has plans to enter pro- 
fessional boxing, has offered to take his first 
coach with him. But the 29-year postal veteran 
says that he plans to carry his route until he re- 
tires. Why? “Because the Postal Service has been 
good to me.” & 
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New Advisory Board members 


Two new members joined the Postal Life 
Advisory Board in November. Virginia Scott, 
a training technician in Portsmouth, NH, 
will represent the Northeast Region, and 
Central A. Williams, a Syracuse, NY, letter 
carrier, will represent the Eastern Region. 
Both will serve on the board for one year. 

Scott, who joined the Postal Service in 1973 
in Fort Myers, FL, says that she thrives on vari- 
ety. “My first job was in a small post office 
where I had a chance to do everything from 
helping customers to handling accounts.” In 
1982, she and her husband decided to leave 
Florida and return to their native New England, 
and her transfer into the mail processing opera- 
tion at the Portsmouth Sectional Center Facility 
has offered even more opportunity for mastering 
new skills. In the past few years, Scott has 
worked in the safety office and the registry cage, 
and as an expediter, an officer-in-charge, a 204b 
supervisor and a distribution clerk. 

Central A. Williams is a former southerner 
who has planted roots in the north. A native of 
South Carolina, he now lives and works in up- 
state New York. The 20-year postal veteran 











Photo by Patrick S. McCabe 
worked as a mail handler for a year and a half 
before becoming a career carrier. Williams, who 
has served for a year as 204b supervisor, says 
that he enjoys all kinds of athletics, “basketball, 
football, bowling, golf and fishing. And I’m also a 
crossword puzzle enthusiast.” 8 
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